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instinctive impulse is to find a scape-goat; and accordingly the
British reacted to the portent of the Nazi Revolution not by sitting
down penitently in sackcloth and ashes but by drowning the voice
of their own conscience in a furious denunciation of a more flagrantly
guilty party.
If the British feeling towards Herr Hitler in 1933 were put into
words, the invective would run approximately as follows: eYou
Germans who have run amok again, have you paused to consider
that we English have been fighting your battle with the French for
years ? For years we have been assuring them that you are really
just reasonable and decent human beings, while they have been
insisting that you are creatures of a different clay: ogres, Boches,
Huns. And now, in this fifteenth year, when we have involved our-
selves up to the neck against the French thesis in this exasperating
controversy, you Germans suddenly raise up this Adolf Hitler to be
your leader, and the first thing he does is to cry in a loud voice:
6'The French picture of us Germans is the true picture, and we glory
in it!" What more can we English say when you Germans have
condemned yourselves afresh by word and deed ? You have made
utter fools of us English in the eyes of the French. See how they are
laughing at us. We will never forgive you for it!'
This British reaction to the German National-Socialist Movement
found vent both in parliamentary language and in a popular demon-
stration. The object of the demonstration was Herr Alfred Rosenberg,1
Herr Hitler's confidential adviser on foreign affairs, who would seem
to have been either unaware of the new state of feeling in Great
Britain, or else overconfident of his own ability to overcome it, since
he insisted upon paying a visit to London in May 1933 in the apparent
expectation of carrying all before him. Herr Rosenberg met with
such a hostile reception from the British public that he broke his
visit off and returned home to report. It was regrettable that an
emissary from the Chancellor of the German Reich should have met
with discourtesies that might put an additional strain upon Anglo-
German relations; but it was also perhaps after all not inexpedient
that the true state of British feeling should have been conveyed so
promptly and plainly to the highest National-Socialist quarters.
The measured words that were spoken in the House of Commons
at Westminster were even more significant than the demonstrations
against Herr Rosenberg in the London streets.
1 In spite of his name, Herr Rosenberg was not a Jew but a Gentile. He
was a member of the German colonial diaspora in the Balticum, where a
surname of this form was not a mark of Jewish origin.